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MEN OF PLEASURE. 


[.4 Sketch in France.) 


‘ [remember once meeting in St. James’s-street a 
cnerveiiicur, whom you might have winded, froin the 
perfumery about him, at as many streets distance as 
the Spice Islands are perceived whole leagues betore 
you approach them, whose tailor used to invent tor 
hima new cut of coat monthly: whose glossy locks 
dropped odours, like the beard of old Aaron, whese 
boots might have Served for his looking-glass; and on 
whose polished beaver not a hair sat out of place; 
who had a brooch for every day, aring forevery week, 
and afresh snuti-box for every month.” 

MAN OF Faswion. 


PasstneG onthe staircase of my hotel, a 
respectable looking man, who saluted me, 
1 inquired his name of the porter, who satis- 
fied me on this point, adding that he was 
one of the best and quietest men breathing ; 
that he gave no trouble, and that he was as 
regular as clock-work. He had lived in 
the hotel for twenty years, and in all that 
time he had never either changed his mode 
of living, nor differed in his hours, and had | 
only been seen going out of lis house at, 


nine in the morning, and coming in at ten | 


at night: change of weather had no power 
over his habits: the umbrella being substi, 
tuted for the walking cane ; and sickne ss 


never confined him one hour to his rovm, | 


although he was now past sixty. 


Hle first directed his course tv a coffee- 
house, where he breakfasted, and read eve- 
ry newspaper; this oper ation occupied three 
hours; he then vis ite ‘d the*Puilleries in fine | 
weather, and the Palais on a rainy or stor- 
my day; in one of these places he passed | 
three hours more. conversing with any one | 
whom he met; he new sauntered very slowly | 
to some restaurateur’s, looking in at every 
shop window, and examining every female 
who passed him; about four he occupied | 
himself with studying the bill of fare, and | 
about six he quitted the dinner table for the | 
billiard table in winter, and the promenade! 
in summer; a few turns round the Palais 
Royal filled up the last hour ere he returned | 
home. 

He was no gamester, but would ofien in | 

along winter’s day play twenty games at | 
bill vrds, and as many at picquet, erat do- | 
mino. He rarely visited the theatres, but | 
when he did he returned home equaliy ear- | 
ly. He had cut all his relations, and had | 
no acquaintances but those of the coifee- |, 
house, public walks, or billiard-room. He 
bad not a book in his possession, nor was | 
ever known togo to church. He had lost! ° 
property by the Revolution, but he nsed to | 
state to his out-door companions, tha t the |! 
circumstance never ruffled him; he only 
drank less expensive wine, and was more 
economical in his dress. As to his politics, 


horse ; lays down fashion’s law at the club- | 
: 


| he suns himself fora while in his balcony in 
'covered with billets-doux, 


| precious self reflected in a splendid mirror, 


successful attempts. 
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he had none, although he read a dozen pa- 
pers daily, tor be cared not what king 
reigned, and used calinly to say, ** after me 
the deluge.” He went to bed the moment 
he came home, and rose at eight at the rap 
of the barber, who, if he had any confidant, 
was his, allowing himself one hour to dress. 
What an affliction a fit of sickness or a bro- 
ken limb must have been to this wsefud and 
exemplary member of society, who could 
neither read, think, stay at home, or take 
to his heart the consolations of religion ! 

After quitting this original, I observed, 
on my way to the Champ Elysées, two men 
gambling onthe steps of the church, and a 
dowager carrying her lap dog to her daily 
devotions; after which, I passed through 
the Place Vendome, as the beau monde were 
just emerging from their habitations, which 
enabled me to draw the following parallel, 
not having forgotten the London habits of 
my exquisite acquaintances : they were as 
follows. 

The London exquisite comes out at forr, 
P.M. very often like a foggy sun just 
‘emerging from a cloud; he mounts either 
his curricle, light mail with four horses, his 
tilbury, or his ‘thoruugh- bred horse ; he va- 
| pours thivugh Bond-street, St. James’s- 
stro ef, and Pall Mall, sits on one side im a 
“lounging attitude, half otf and half on his 





hous i y Ci ‘sal Pice: 

nouse door. e now canters a ong ticca- 
| dilly, and takes a few turns in the Par k, re- 
‘turns, dismounts in St. James’s-street, va- 


Wore untrep No. 70, 


then drives briskly out in his cabriole: 
about three ; procecds to the Champs Ely 

sees, there meets lis groom leading his Gif 
of blood, bangs on to a score of carriages 

half in and half ouvofthe window, between 

the Place Louis XV. and the Bois de Bou 

logne ; smiles with an air of mystery, atdi 

vers pretty women in their voitures ;—re 

turns, a two hour’s toilet fits hum for dinne: 

feasts itat Very’s, Beauvillier’s, or the Caf 
Francaise, attends two theatres ; looks um 
very late at Frascati’s, or the salon, games, 
flutters, and makes appointments at the for- 
mer, and returns home by two or three in 
the morning ; having made, as he supposes 

fresh conquests, and in high spirits, and tug! 
favour with himself. 

There fs a third character who leads 
pretty much the same usefu/ and exemplary 
life as the two above mentioned ; this 1 
Frenchified John Bull, he rather outdoes the 
French dandy, by a less regard to health; 
he is overdrest, intemperate at table, lavis!} 
in his expeuses, and magnificent in bis e 
tabhishment, until overdoing every thing’, 
he is overdone, or 4ther dove-over bina 
self; he then 1s discarded by bis mercenary 
allies, and goes home unfit for England, be 
inga petit maitre manque, i. e. a foreign fop 
spoilt inthe making.  Thus,in Poors Aiiey 
at Paris, folly only changes her tonruc ar 
her dress ; her habits are ne arly the ime, 
she is not paraded with ber cap and bel! 
but disruised in some alluring 
novel form. 
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costume and 








| pours about on foot for a while, remounts | 
| box, or horse, and returns home; throws a 


idozen duns’ letters into the fire, makes a 


orders Ins carriage and | 
At night he peeps in| 
then visits a gambling- | 


three liours toilet,” 
foes out to dinner. 
at a theatre or two: 


‘house in the West-end of the town, and | 


roes to bed at sun-rise, generally with an 
aching head and a heavy heart, unless the | 
| quantity of wine which he has drunk, | 
| makes him forget his losses and himself. 
The Paris dandy rises somewhat earlier, | 


an elegant neglige, breakfasts, has his table 
smiles compla- 
cently whilst he reads them, often looks at 


answers some, per self, or proxy, dispatches 
his liveried mercury with the highly-scent- 
ed answers, makes his morning toilet, and 


This happy time of peace has one me 
beneficial effect, inasrauch as it enables t 
virtuost of fashion te borrew from each ot! 
er, and to blend all the attractions of co: 


icomicality. John, honest Jolin, is vast! 
improved inthe art ~ iis ing, and his neigh 
bour has received ; ‘eat number of very 


luseful hints from a as to makin: up 

| horse and selling him, in di inking, hi 

| raciue, swearing, and othera rreeables : the 
making of punch ala romaine seems di pt 

ted by both nations as to ar itiquity, but the 
true artof living in general has been awar 


ded to the hores of France. 


In the present day the votaries of pleasure 


have reaped ina faller harvest of extrav:. 

rancies, than the amplest history of former 
times can produce ; 
make the inost of life, and the devices of 


every one to 


*“* Whilst we live, let us live,’ 


+ We may wonder tive less at the extraordinary | and the 


length of time wasted on the toilette of the Exquisice, 
from the following circumstance—I catled on a young 
friend about four in the afterneen, and he had just gone 
o1 t for b is morning ride; 1 perceived half a dozen 


‘* Life is but for atime,” 


vats quite cl lean and never worn, but 1 imp! led and | are in the mouth of ey ery yout th of fashion 


0 _ of shape On inquirin z what this display meant, 
me — answered, ** Oh! they are my master's fatl- 
*” [did not understand him at first, but he ex 
‘plained that his master had put on seven cravats before | 1 
| he could please himself in the tie the six were his un 











$5 they were the only ones to which he was alive. 


In one point of view, the adding of night to 
day and day to night, must certainly greatly 


ncrease the number of hours passed in what 


How delicate such ties! doubt- | '8 Called life (a very vague and indefinite 
term), but if wecome to deduct from each 
&’ 
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wenty-four hours, four hours lost on the | 
toilet, exght necessarily consumed in sleep 
ifter the labours of idleness, three or four 
fin England at 
wine, and four more spent in saving and in 
these would only remain 
ibout four or five for the pleasures of the 
fable, then a very negative quantity of life 
vould be produced indeed ; and to say that 
»man /ived fifteen years out of sixty, would 
2 a fair calculation. / 


coms nothing, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Tiih BOTTLE-IMP. 
[.4Germaanl ! ] 
lr wasa lovely Italian evening, when a 
named Richard, 
ntcred Venice, the widely celebrated seat 


yung German merchant, 


| trate and commerce. In consequence 
fat being then the 
ears war, ail Ge rmauy was, at that time,a 
no wonder, therefore, 
the young merchant, who was a gallant, 


cene of dissension; 


re tuchined to banqueting and luxurious 
adul rence , than feats of « hivalry, was not 
vatly di pleased at hus 


i less — appearance, and where 
hi had heard, that there was no lack e: 
i the riche ml wines, or the most deli- 
ln this fascinating city, Richard entered 
‘pon a career of dissipation, aad continued 
iv to mduige i revels, and in the socie- 
mirthiultaces. im ail the company 
dlants, with whom he constantly 
but one countenance 
it was that of a Spa 


it by cg 
wrated, there wi 
syercast with glooin. 
doh captain, who, though he never failed to 
he present at these scenes of riot, rarely be- 
towed a word upon the company, while his 
ark features were rendered still more 
loomy, by the visible uneasiness that sat} 
pon them. Stlllis presence was endur- 
ed, as he was a man of rank and wealth, 
ind one too who regarded lightly the ex- 
ense of treating his triends evening after 
/vening. 
Rich urd, 
nances rapidly decreasing ; and reflected 
ith no small sorrow, that this gay and joy- 
is kind of life tust quickly terminate. 
{iis associates were not slow in observing 
iis melancholy, or in divining the 
,—this being, by no means, the first in- 
ance of the kind, that had occurred with- 
an their society,—neither did they spare 
icir taunts upon the occasion, s@that our 
-allant was fain to venture among 
‘ast precious relics of his purse. At this 
prosperous period of his history, the Span- 
iard called him, one evening, aside and, 
with unexpected courtesy, requesting that 
he would accompany liim abroad, conducted 
him toa lone and retired spot. 
youth 
length, somewhat quicted his appre 
by reflecting, 


hensions 


least) under the haze of 


affairs calling him! 
r some time towards Italy, where things | 


in the mean while, found his | 


The poor | 
was, at first, rather alarmed; but, at | 


aa 
| 
' 


period of the thirty | ¢ 


} 


| 





|" 
i 
| 
} 
| 


cause ol} 


in 
| 


them thie ; 








that his companion well knew | which would on!v 


that he had little about him werth aught, ! 





save his skin, and in that he was ines d 
a hole should not be picked without returp 
ing the compliment. 

The Spaniard, however, having first seat- 
ed himself on the ruins of an old building, 
and compelled his companion to do the same, 
addressed him as follows : 

“J cannot help magining, my dear young 
friend, that you stand greatly in need ot that 
which has loug become a burden to myseli 


= Dal 





sum of money you choose, and wheneve: 


lyou please. This power, such as it is, | am 
willing to dispose of to you tor a trifling 
consideration, besides some other advanta- 


ri » Bneerene ” 
ges into the bargain. 


What occasion,” inquired Richard. 
‘can you possibly have for money, if you 
wish to part with the power of obtaimmng it 
yourself °” 
ihe case stands thus,” returned the 
captain, ** | know not, whether you are ac- 
quainted with certain little spirits, that are 
valled boltle-imps ; they are small black 
devils, enclosed ina little phial. Whoever 
possesses one of these, can command from 
it whatever worldly possession he desires 
most, especially abundance of gold. Inre- 
turn for these services, the soul of the per- 
son who possesses the imp becomes forfeit 
to Lucifer, in case he die without having 
previously disposed of him, But this can 
he done only by receiving a less sum than 
that which he first paid for the spirit. Mine 
cost me ten ducats ;—for nine it 1s yours.” 

While the was reflecting on this 
extraordimar y offer, the S panian]! continued, 
**T could, if 1 pleased, easily get rid of the 


” 


youth 


thing, by paimung if upon some ONE as x 


mere curiosity, in which manner a knavish 
fellow inveigled me to purchase it. but | 
wish not to have the weight of such an all- 
deed upon my conscience, and therefore, 
tly and fairly, acquaint you with 
he bargain. You are still young and high- 
spirited, and will not fail to meet with op- 
portant ties enough of disposing of your 
— whenever you may become as 
veary of, as | am even now.” 

Vy noble Sir,” replied Richard, ‘ an 
you would not take it ill at my hands, so 
could I inform you, how often | have been 
imposed upon already, in this good city of 


very hones 
t 


Why thou foolish varlet,” exclaimed 


the enrawed Spaniard, ** thou needest but 


call to mind the brave entertainment I} 


rave last evening, to judge whether 1 
would cheat thee for the sake of a paltry 
nine dtucats.” 


Who spends much, wants much :” 


}rently obs waved the voung merchant, ** and 


the longest purse we know has a bottom, 
although not a golden one. If, therefore, 
you yesterday spent your last ducat, to-day 
you may be hankering after mine.” 

“ Excuse me if I donot chastise thee 
with a cold steel for this insolence :—that | 
donot doit, ts because I still hope that you 
will help to rid me of my bottle-devil. Be- 
sides it is my inte ntion to perform penance, 
be rendered still heavier 


ss 


thereby, 


E NEW sYORK LITERARY G AZETTE, 
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y, the power of procuring whatever | 


es oe ergo oem 


“ Might we not, at least be favoured 
with some speeimen of the thig’s abil 
ties 7” inquired the wary merchant 
| «s ffow may that be 7?” answered the oth- 
er. ** It will neither remain with any one 
nor aid any one, save him who has fairly 
purchased and paid for it.” 

The vouth could vot help feeling some 
ilarm, for th e place where they were sil- 


ting, seemed a particularly lone and gloomy 
Spaniard assured him, 





a 
spot.—although the 


| that he would avt employ com] ulsive means 
| Yet, in spite of his tears, his imagination 
| dwelt upon the ¢ — nts that would bein 
his power, should he become possessor © 
the little spirit ; he determined, therefore 
to try whether he could cbiain the bargai 
at a cheaper rate. 

** Witless fellow that thou art,” exclaim- 
ed the Spaniard with a laugh, ** it is for the 
sake. and for the sake of those who shal! 
come after thee, that I demand the highest 
sum I can, that | may delay, as long as _ pos- 
sible, the time when it shall be purchase 
for the smallest coin possible, and the pur- 
chaser thereby become inevitably forfeit tc 
the devil, even because he cannot sell 1 
again at a lower price.” 

* Well,” said Richard,with a tone of de- 
light, ** let me but have it. 1 war ant me 
I] shall not be very eager to get quit of my 
purchase ina hurry. If, therefore, 1 could 
have it for five ducats——” 

** It is all one tome,” returned the Sp2an- 
iard, ** but reme:ber you are hastening on 
the minute when the evil spirit shall claim 
the last unhappy possessor as his own.” 





With these words he delivered up to his 
“ompanion, im return for his goid, a smali 
slass - wherein Richard could just dis- 
cern, by the hght of the stars, something 
dark that kept leaping up and down. ; 

By way of making an experiment he de 
manded, although but me ntally, to have 
double the amoupt of the sum he had just 
expended, in his right hand, when he iu 
stantly felt ten ducats there. He néw re 
turned in glee to the tavern, and the rest o: 
the company, who were still carousing 
there, were not a litile astonished at per- 
ceiving what cheerful countenances were 
now worn by those, who were lately in sx 
melancholy a mood. But the Spaniard 
quickly retired wiilout awaiting the cost], 
banquet which, late as it was, Richard had 
ordered to be prepared, having first satis fic 
the demands of the wary host before hand 
|for his pockets were new well lined wit 
brave new ducats, which flocked thithe: 
merely at his wishing. 

Those who are most anxious fer a siimila 
bargain, will best imagine what kind ef 
life our wild gallant now led:—unless, in 
deed, they should be devoted to mere sordid 
avarice. Even the most charitable, mai 
well suppose that he spent not his days or 
nights in abstinence and fasting. 

The infatuated vouth rega:ded even ihe 
potentates and princes of the world with « 
disdainful compassion ; convinced that not 
one of them was able to mdulge in sucha 
luxurious life as himself. Even Venice, 
the most opulent mart im the world, could 
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hi hardly find dainties enough for his extrava a- lhe lie ina astate eof t torturing horror, rere 


sant banquets. Did a well meaning trend 
hint at the imprudence of this continual ri- 
oting, he would indignantly reply : ‘* Rich- 
ard is my name, and my riches are bound- | 


less.” Often would he, in a fit of inte mpe- 


rate mirth, rudely jest at the folly of the |day would ever dawn—that night to whose 
dreadful visions there would be no end ?— 


Spaniard, who hi id cast such a prize from 
him, and, as he had heard it reported, bad 
retired into a convent. 


On this earth, however, there is nothing | 


that lasts for ever. This too our gallant 


that he could do, therefore, was to depart as 


out the whole of that long, dreary night, | quickly as possible with the little he could 
| the terror of which was increased, when he| save from the fangs of these harpies ; so 
reflected that, if this single night appeared | that he quitted all his spiendour very nearly 


almost an eternity of terrors, what must 


seein the eternal night of hell, on which ai 


a beggar. 

At this juncture, his physician made his 
| appearance, with a countenance betoken- 
ing serious Cispleasure. ‘ Doctor,” ex- 


He determined, at all events, upon get-! claimed the unfortunate young merchant, 


ting rid of the fatal phial the very next! 


morning. 
When, however, the morning came, he 


soon experienced to be truth, much sooner, | — lis spirits so much revived, that he be- 


indeed, than he would otherwise have done, 


an to ask hiniself whether he had yet 


|**af it so be, that you are come hither like 
| the rest of your fraternity with a large bill, 
I prithee, add another item to the account, 
and see, good doctor, that it be for opium 


}or some equally potent drug: for my last 


in consequence of the intemperance with | nelle the bottle ~inp suite! iently toaccount. | bread is now baked, as I know but too well, 


which he plunged into all pleasures. 
ruor like that of death seized his exhausted | 
frame, in spite of all the virtue of his phial, | 


which he vainly kept invoking for health, at | 


the first attack of his disease. Recovery 
visited him not, but on the contrary frightful 
dreams. 

It seemed to him that one of the phials 
which were standing by his bed-side, began 
to set up a wild dance, jostling against the 
rest in afurious manner. After gazing at 
it for some minutes, Richard recognised it 
io be that in which the little spirit was en- 
closed, and exclaimed: ‘* Bottle-devil, bot- 
tle-devil, thou assistest me no more, but ra- 
ther destroyest that which should work my 

cure.” Whereupon the little black thing 

sang in a hoarse voice : 

‘Richard! Richard! prayest in vain: 

Prepare thee now for eternal pain ; 

Therein must thou abide and endure, 

Since spirit’s power can work no cure. 

No herb that groweth, death can heal :— 

I joy, for that thou’rt mine I feel 
After which it immediately stretched itself 
out, quite long and thin, and, notwithstand- 
ing that Richard held the phial stopped as 
closely as possible, it crept out between his 
thumb and the cork: it then suddenly be- 
eame a large black man, who began to 
dance in a most hideous manner, clapping to 
and fro, at the same time, his huge dusky 
wings; and at length p! ced his hairy, 
feathern breast upon Richard’s bosom, and 
his grinning face upon Richjard’s facg >0 
that the latter felt as if he were himselfas- 
suming the hideous figure, and in toneof| 
wild agony screamed out for a mirror. 

A cold sweat stood upon his brow, as he 


awoke out of the ghastly dream, and he | to increase ; 
thought that he perceived a monstrous 'and had he still been‘tormented by the pas- 
‘session of the bottle-devil, there is no doubt 


black toad creep down beside him into his 
bea; but, upon put ‘ting down his hand, he 
felt only the phial, ‘n which the little black 
figure lay panting and appareutiy ex- 
hausted. 

How awfully long did the remainder of 
this horrible night seem to the sick and 
phrensied wretch. 
resign himself to sleep, lest the terrife vi- 
sion should re-appear; hardly too. did he 
venture to open his wearied eyes even in 
the dark lest he should perceive the mon- 
strous f #.d squatted in some corner of the 
a Yet did he shut his eyes but 
fora ment, he thought that it was again 
upon him,yad started up with horror. He 
rang aloud for his attendants, but no one 
came, all yas. still as the grave. Thus did 


A lan- 


Palaces and villas, and all the luxuries | 
jwherewiih they were furnished, seemed | 
hardly enough; he, thercfore, instantly de- 
manded a great heap of ducats to be placed 
beneath his pillow, and on finding them 
there instantaneously, he then began to re- 
flect how best to dispose of the talisman.— 
He knew that his physician was a great na- 
turalist, and one who sought much after all 
mnonsters, and all such wonderful produc- 
tions as are generally kept in spirits ; he 
hoped, therefore, that he should be able to 
pass off the bottle-imp to the learned man as 


a curiosity of this description ; for else the| 


doctor was too good a christian to have any 
thing to do with the evilcreature. The de- 
ceit indeed could hardly be termed an in-! 
nocent one, but need knows no niceties. 
Accordingly he offered the doctor the lit- 
tle spirit Which was now become again ex- 
ceedingly lively, jumping to and fro in the 
botile with great vivacity; insomuch that, 
anxious to examine what he considered a 
wonderful lusus nature, the learned man 
agreed to purchase it, if the price demanded 
for it were not toohigh. In order to satis- 
fy his conscience as wellas he could, Rich- 
ard asked a sum as nearly approaching to 
five ducats as was possibie: the doctor, 


however, would give no more than ‘three, | 


which fearing to lose his customer altoge- 
ther, the other at last accepted, taking care, 





| poor. 
| under his pillow, he caretully laid by, as the 


He dared not again to, 





however, to bestow it all in alms upon the 
But the nese which he had found 


jonly fund upon which his future wealth aad 
prosperity depended. 


In the mean while, his disorder continued 
he layin a constant delirium, 


but that he would have actually died of ter- 
ror and anxicty. At length, however, he 
gradually srew better; and now the only 


iT hay ing nomoney to buy more.” 
| “Nay, nay,” replied the physician, 
“ things are not yet so bad as that. Tam 
not only ready to renounce every demand 
upon you, but have also prepared a certain, 
most efficacious medicine, that will quickly 
revive you from this despondency ; all that 
I ask for it 1s, two ducats.” 

** And most readily will I pay them,” 
plied the youth, which, having done, the 
doctor forthwith departed. On opening the 
box wherein he expected to find this cordial 
restorative, he discovered a plial, but how 
great was his dismay on perceiving that it 
was that which contained the little bottle 
devil; and that, affixed to it, it hada label 
containing oe following lines : 


| The bocy I strove to cure from ill, 
} Rut thou my soul hast seught to kill; 
Yet. has my art, ‘bové'craft of thine, 
Perceiv’d full soon thy base design. 
| Let me then now retaliate, 

To thee again revert thy fate 

Be thine once more the dreadfi. -prite : 

And mayst thou feel his fellest might 

Great, indeed, was Richard’s alarm 
finding that he had re-purchased his phi« 
at so much lower a price 
Having first of all summoned by a wis! 

asum of money double to that which he 
had lost, he carried and deposited it all with 
the nearest serivener, excepting one hun 
dred and twenty pieces. He then paid a 
visit to an antiquated lady, and after some 
time, displayed the curious toy he had 
brought, making the little black puppet,en- 
ciosea’ ih the ohial. perform abundant antic 
and tricks. She, «ve the rest of her sex, 
was desirous of obtaining such adroll plas 
thing ; and, on the youth’s demadYndjng a du 
cat for it, she paid it without heaiation. 
This bargain being completed, Richard hi«, 
tened away as quickly as he could, and re- 
paired to the scrivener, with whom he had 
deposited his money. He now found, how- 
ever, that gold sticks so fast to certain peo- 
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thing that seemed to retard his recovery, 
was lis solicitude about the ducats, which 
he could no longer find beneath his pillow. 
At first he was very loth to make any inqui- 
ry after them; when, however, he did so. 
no one could give any account of them. 
Being able to obtain no information respec- 
ting the goli,4* now remained for him to 
consider how he might best convert his man- 
sion and villas into money. But here, too, 
he was reckoning without his host, for a 
throng of creditors appeared with various 
claims upon his estates, all duly signed by | 
himseif, and sealed with his own signet: all, 


ple’s fingers, that they cannot sha-°s it off, 
The honest man stared with the aumost as- 
| tonishment, protesting most vehemently, 
| that he had neverclapped eyes on the young 
afellow before. This worthy “pecimen oi 
probity, had written his receipt for the sum 
deposited with a kind of ink that totally dis- 
appeared in the space of a few hours: there- 
fore, when Richard produced his voucher, 
he found that he had merely a piece of plain 
paper. He thus found himself suddenly 
reduced to poverty, and would, indeed, have 
_ been completely a beggar, had he not stil! 
thirty ducats remaining. 
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must 
bed, | 


annot 


ort a bed, 
no 
whoc 
was it with 


who was now fain to bee 


even pedal lip) i ws, 0 who has 
must couch on the bare floor ; 
atlord 
our merchant, 
a pedler. | 
For this purpose he provided himself with 
able box; but with what a heavy heat 
mst buckle it on, to take his stand 
I) ware those very streets 
be! , he used to 

etinue. to a littl 
somewhat re- 
having no 
proceed at this 


tu ride, must walk :-—so 


ore 


ult 
hid he fi 
with some sin in 
where, buta 
with a 
however, 


lew weeks yr 
ani 4 

prendid i 
he 
cw ocewy 


‘if I 


may 


pass 
while, 
eonciled to this np 


ber Line 
vation, 
lack of customers 
thought he, “1 vet again 
man vd that at 
Iwill then return to my 
native Germany, hall find myselt 
more comfortable than ever, after being in 
power of the accursed bottle-deval, and 
having got ont of his clutches by my own 
loll and dexterity.” 

With such thouglts did our newly-made 
pedler cheer himself, on retur- 
ing for the night toan obscure inn. On his 
faking off his box, several of the guests, at- 
tracted by curtosity, began to examine the 
ntaimed. 
exclaimed 
* prithee, what 
which vou 
which 


rate,” be- 


come a prosperous too ho 
very distant time, 


where | 


and console 


various wares it ¢ 

* My friend,’ 
inqgtiusitive wrentryv, 
kind of anual is 
here im this phial, 
about at so strane 

To his great terror Richard now, for the 
first time pereeived, that the 
other articles ia his box, he had purchased 
the ital bottle devil. Instantly did he otfer 
t to the bystanders for a mer sum, 


Dut not tuem conki 


rood one of 
these 
queer this 
have 


keeps juinping 


and 
a rate °’ 
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with 


got 
along 
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tiibhe 
one Ol 


ms creature, ne ither art 
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| hign no more than 


ithe first circles of Roman society, 
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turned to the per m wi t sold bh theft 
and pi »t | 
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Hox, 
ump. 
eve 
ut such anw 
posed to bee 
comm Jdities 

x hvus re) 
little dusky 
ed; ** Thou m 
callon thee tor t! 
may rid myself of thee f 


Havir® thus vented the bitterness of his 
teelungs, 


it 


iV is, that | 


forthwith desired to have a sum 
much more considerable than the last, ! 
thenalmost sinking under j its weigl 


an 
rhit, he pro 
ceeded to thancxt town. Here he purchia 
sed a splendid equipage, hired a numerou- 
retinue, and our for Rome, convinced 
that there he should soon be able to find 
seme one, who would not scruple to take his 
unwelcome little companion off his hands 
As often as he expended a ducat, did he re 
quire the imp to replace it by avother, in 
order that, after selling his phial, he might 


¢ 
set 


I vial t 
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a fair compensation, {on 

the horrors he constantly endured ; oes in 
addition to the nightly visits of the black 
apparition, that never failed to come, and | 
, he saw also the bottle- | 


rhival, | 


lie upon his breas 
devil constantly fri king about the | 


with the most horrible glee, as if now am 
} certain of his prey, at the expiration of the | 


due period of his service. | 
Hardly had his wealth and the figure | 
ich he made, procured him admission into | 
than huis | 
constant dread would not allow hin to wait 
until proper opportunity should offer, of 
freeing himself from his tormentor. He | 
was continually offering his plial to every 
person, demanding for it three grochen in} 
German money; msomuch that he, in a 
short time, became to be considered asa lu- 
natic, and wasa subject of ridicule toevery 
one. Money makes a good mood, and many 
a fair friend withal : was it with our 
Richard ; yet no sooner did he produce bis 
phial, and begin to talk of three groschens, 
than all present were glad to escape his un- 
portunity. 

So great at length, was his despair, that 
he could no longer endure to remain at 
Rome, but determined to try his fate in war, 
hoping that by some chance he might there, 
at least, get rid of the cause of his misery. 
ife had heard that two small Italian states 
were epgared in hostilities towards each 
other, and prepared to espouse the cause ot! 
party. Adorned with a rich golden 
cuirass, and a superb crestof plumes, and 
armed with two heht bunting pieces, an ad- 
mirabls tempered sword, and two beantiful 
dagrers,; did he set out, mounted ona noble 
tecd, and attended by three fol- 
lowers, allof whom were bravely equy 

A volunteer of so gallant a bearing, need- 
to offer his services in vain. Richard 
self, therefore, attached to a 
comrades, and led such a jo 
np, with drinking and sing 
apprehensions, and noc- 
lols, gr aduaUy left him.  Hlavine 
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ung indifference, 
One morning, as Richard was plaving 
lice with some companions, they were sud- 


battie, alarm 


hardiy poken tit‘ 
eby ) 
C OW 


? + 
Have an Oppor- 


. 1? 
i woulda 
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rawares, ond 
with see 
al 
denls moned to an 
sounded on the trumpet. The cry was in- 
tantly horse!” With joyous spirtt- 
lid our warrior leap upon his steed as i 
neighed and pawed the ground : the leader: 
encouraged on their troops, the signal sound 
ed for the combat, <A troop of the enemy’s 
cavalry advanced, apparently, for the pur 
pose of hindering their attack; yet they 
soon retired before the powerful charge v 
‘heir adversaries, nor were Richard and hv- 
‘ollowers the last among the pursuers. Tl 
‘alls now began to whiz in the air, and ma- 


Summ? 


by 


‘6 to 





: 
als 


sti!l baye the entire sum. seemed to 








ny a rider fell from his horse, rolling to the | 


hearth 1 in his blood. Spite of his persona! 
‘courage, Richard could not think without 


| shuddering of the immediate peril in which 


he was placed, fearing that some fatal bal! 
might, ina single moment, deliver him inte 
the power, not ‘only of the bottle-devil, but 
of the great Satan himself,-—Searcely, how- 
ever, had he expressed a wish to escape 
from the scene of danger, ere his steed 
bore him away toa wood, which was situa- 
ted at no great distance. 

So hard did he spur the animal, and urge 
him to tlght, that it at length stopped quite 
exhausted. He then alighted, being him- 
self greatly fatigued; unbuckled his own 
cuirass aod sword, and the trappings of his 
horse, and laying himself down on the grass, 
said: ** [his fighting is dangerous work at 
the best. but inuch more so with a devil in 
one’s pocket!” He now wished to devise 
what course it would behove him next to 
pursue, but fell into a profound sleep. 

After he had indulged in a repose of seve- 
ral hours, he was awakened by the sound ol 
voices and approaching footsteps. He stir- 
red not, in hope that he might be passed by 
unnoticed, but soon found that the attempt 
would not succeed, for a voice, of no very 
friendly or musical tone, thundered out : 
‘Hlo! Fellow, art thou already dead, or 
are we to have the honour of killing you ?” 
Looking up perforce at this uncourteous ad- 
dress, the unfortunate Richard perceived a 
inusket levelled at his breast. The fellow 
who held it, was a ruffianly-looking foot 
soldier, and the others had already seized 
upon his steed and equipments as their booty. 
struck with terror, he supplicated most ear 
nesuly tour mercy, but if they were deter- 
mined upon shooting him, requested that 
one of them would first purchase a little 
phial, which he had ut his pocket. 

** senseless peltroon that thou art!” cried 
one of the fellows with a grin, ** to suppose 
that we here barter for any thing ; although 

ihat we will take the bargain off thy hands, 
thou needest not fear :” and so saying, he 
seized hold of the phial, and thrust it into 

Ye 

“"%, God's name thou art welcome to it’ 
hard, ‘suf thou canst keep it. Yet 
pst net'do, unless thou first pur- 


cd brie 
hie {nou ¢ 
chase it.” 

The soldie 
| 


and, ti 


rs laughed at hearing him speak 
him somewhat crack- 

rained, rode off withuat paying tarther at- 

ention to him, On tecling in his pocket 
aero Richard tound “hat the pbrat was 
there are'n, whereupon holding it up that 
see it, he called after them. 
The fellow who had takenVit was struck 
with amazement ; and as, on thrusting his 
hand into his besom, he did nat feel it, he 
han back 'n order to recover his booty. 

Did 1 not tell thee.” said) Richard 
nournfully, ** that it would not ‘continue 
with thee. Pay me but the triile J demand, 
ind it is thy own” 

“ Juggler!” returned the soldie 
thou think todefraud me of my we 
poils, by these conjuring tricks g*thine.” 

And holding the phial caret“ly im his 
hand, away he ran to overtake b } compan 


1 thurs, inking 


ter" might 


-_ 
n° dost 


earned 
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ions: suddenly, however, he stopped short, | 
exclaiming, with an oath, that it was gone 
again. Whilst he was searching for it on 
the ground, Richard called out to him once 
more: * Return hither, my good friend, for 
it is again in my pocket.” 

On finding this really to he the case, the 
soldier became more desirous of possessing | 
so curious and wonderful a thing. On these 
occasions indeed it always manifested more 
than usual liveliness and agility, knowing | 
that such bargains accelerated the final term | 
of its servitude. —Three groschen, however, 
still seemed too much to the soldier. ** Well 
then since thou art so unwilling to part with 
thy coin, let it be a single groschen, and 
take away thy purchase in good hour.” 
‘Thereupon was the bargain concluded, the 
money paid, and the little bottle-devil de- 
livered up to his new master.—While the 
soldier and his companions were examining 
the singular creature, and amusing them- 
selves with its grim antics, Richard was re- 
flecting upon his future destiny. His heart 
now felt quite light ; but unfortunately, his 
purse was quite as light as his heart; nor 
did he know to what to betake himself, 
since he would not venture to return to his 
troop, although he left there not only his 
followers and his equipments, but all his 
money. Tle was partly ashamed of his dis- 
eraceful flight, and partly afraid lest if he 
returned, he should be put to death as a de- 
serter. It then occurred to him, that it 
would not be amiss were he to offer to ac- 
company tiiese troopers, having gathered 
from their discourse that they belonged to 
the other party, among whom he was cer- 
tain of remaining unknown; and now that 
le had lost all his cash, and gotten rid of his 
little devil to boot, he felt that he had gotten 
back some of his courage in exchange, and 
was, by no means, disinclined to venture his 
life once again, in the hope of obtaining 
some valuable spoil. Ile accordingly gave 
utterance to his wishes; and his proposal 
heing accepted, he forthwith set off with his 


new comrades. 
{To be concluded in our next. ] 
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BARDIC CONGRESSES. 
Though, Cambria, not in arts or arms thy name 
May vie with Roman or with Grecian fame, 
yet hath the Muse, with an unsparing hand, 
lier bounties scatter’d o’er thy mountain land. 
trom earliest time, thy Anen gave its bloom 
‘To cheer thy freedom, or to deck the tomb; 
From earliest time, thy woods and rocks among, 
‘Phe gifted Bard hath weav’d his varied song, 
fo chant of Druid lore. or tune his lays 
‘To themes of love, or peerless Arthur's praise. 

ANON. 


AwonG the national characteristics of the 





not the love of letters, merely, by which they | some central or exposed part of the country : 


are influenced on this occasion; they are | and, as we have betore mentioned, 
also animated by a patriotic regard for their 

native land, and by an anxiety to preserve, 
unimpaired, those remarkable features by | Such was the primitive character of this an- 
which it has ever been signalized. This | cient convention; but how long it was re- 
singularity in the character of the Cymry 1s | tained, there are now no means of ascertain. 
to be traced to a period of very remote an- | ing with any degree of accuracy or precision 
tiquiiy ; fur the Greek and Roman writers, | The long intestine wars consequent on the 
who supply any notices of the Druidical or bitter enmity and successive invasions ol 
Bardic Institution, which, as Cesar tells us, | the Romans and Saxons, as well as the in- 
had ats origin in Britain, are express in their | troduction of Christianity, by destroying Ch 

testimony to the ardour with which it en- | political and religious ascendency of the 
couraged the talents of the minstrel and the | Druids, must have deprived the institution 
poet. At first, indeed, it appears as if these | of its primitive importance; and from this 
qualifications were only considered as auxi- | period, there is no doubt it gradually de- 
liary to the higher aims of the mstitution, ecnerated more and more trotn its genuine 
and were adopted, as we have elsewhere ob- | high and peculiar character. 

served, as the channel whereby its laws and| ‘The Bardic Congress, indeed, was, in ats 


In the Sun's face, beneath the eye of Light. 


precepts were promulgated to the people. 
Hence it is, that, in the Institutional Triads 


of Bardism, ‘instruction by voice, song, | 


learliest stage, of a very different nature to 
; What it subsequently became, In its next 
} gradation, i appears to have been devoted 


and conventional usage,” were declared to! to the more particular encouragement of 
be the ‘three modes of instruction adopted | the musical and poctical talents of the 
by the Bards of the Isle of Britain.” And | country, as well as to the preservation oi 
the Historical Triads commemorate Tydian ; the ancient ordinances and traditions of the 
Tad Awen, or Tydian the Father of the! Bards. The first Congress of which any 
Muse, as the first who reduced poetry to a! memorial has descended to us. was one held 
system, and thus laid the foundation of the | on the banks of the Conway, ia the seventh 





Welsh, a predilection for music and poetry, 
and especially for the association of the sister | 
arts, must be accounted one of the most 
prominent. Other nations have advanced | 


far beyond them in the general career of 
learning and science, but, in an enthusiastic 
attachment to those intellectual pursuits, 
which may be emphatically styled national, 
ie people have surpassed the Cymry. It is 


privileges and customs of Bardisin. 


} century, under the auspices of Maelzwyn 


It is thus evident, that the first traces of Gwynedd, prince of North Wales. The 
this peculiarity in the national manners of} account, which is both quaint and obscure 


the Cymry are to be found in the earliest 


ages. But the change of times necessarily 


produced a remarkable revolution in this | 


respect: the cultivation of the sister arts 
already alluded to, which was originally 
considered only as instrumental to the po- 


litical or religious views of the Bardic In- | 


stitutions, became, in time, its sole or para- 
mount object. But in order to show this in 
a clearer light, we will take a cursory re- 
trospect of the history of the Bardic Con- 
gress. 

We have already seen that the Druidical 
and Bardic Institution was of very high an- 
tiquity, and that it was established for the 
promotion of objects connected with the 
political and moral welfare of the commu- 
nity, as well as for the minor or subordinate 
purposes of cultivating the arts of music and 
poetry. Vor the purpose of carrying these 
objecis into effect, the Bardic Congress* 
was established; and the most ancient no- 


tices of it, now extant, occur in the Triads 


of the Social State, which are ascribed, by 
the learned. to Dynwal Moelmud, who lived 


' ° . 
occurs ina pocm of Jorweith Beli, a poet of 


the fourteenth century, who seems to have 
| recorded the event for the sake of a joke 
practised on the oecasion by (le Prince 
who proposed a reward for such of the Bards 
j}and Minstrels as should swiin over the Con- 
way. ‘The offer was acceded to, and, upon 

the arrival of the parties on the Opposite 

shore, the harpers were found ineapable al 
playing, owing to the injury which their in- 
struments liad sustained from the water, 
| while the Bards, as might be expected, con- 
| tinued in as goed tune as ever: this being, 
| probably, the result contemplated by Mael- 
lewyn. The following isa diferal translation 
jof the passage, in which this singular event 
lis related: 





} 
| 
} 





When Maelewyr, the Tall, 
son ot Dion, 
From the banquet of the champion of the Congress t 
j Caernarvon, 
| And was taking vith Lim memorials of the superior? 
excellence 
hat vocal song had arquired over the Miustrels, 
He proposed many substaniial rewards 
} Toall who should swim the river, 
|; When they ceme tg jand onthe wave beatep bank? of 
the river, = 


went from the land of thi 





three or four centuries before the Christian | pye narpers were worthless and silent: 
era. In these ancient records, the Gorsedd | But by reason of the fur increase of (he faculty of the 


y Beirdd, or Congress of Bards, is number- 
ed amongst the “ national privileged mect- 


;ings of the Cymry,” and is denominated 


“one of the three assemblies of fraternai 
union.” It was held at stated times, in 


* Bardic assemblies appear to tiave been anciently 
of two sorts, the Gorsedd and Cedair. both of whic 
terms imply, alike, a Chair or Seat of Presivency, dif 
fering only in cdeyree; the first having reference toa 
general or supreme Congress, and the last to one 
merely provincial or particular In process of time, 
however, these distinctions seem to have faded away, 
or to have heen applied indiscriminately to the two 
moces of meeting We have therefore sno ven of the 


assemblies of both sects under the general Cenominatio: 


of Congress. 


wise, 
The poets composed equally well 4 
| Nothwithstanding their swimming ” 


be fore 


| A wide chasm now intervenes in the history 
| of these assemblies, which may, perhaps, be 
explained, by ihe unsettled and turbulent 
events of the period to which it relates. The 
Muses, like the laws, are silent amidst the 
clang of arms, whefher it be the din of 
' foreign arms or the tumult of intestine com- 
| motion, to both of which Wales was misera- 
bly exposed during this troubled season. 


ie al * . 
| The next records which we find, and which 





* Archgology of Wales, Vol. 1. py, 476: 
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ire merely of a general nature, have rete- | He bestowed two chairs* on the victors in | 


rence to several Congresses held at the close 
of the eleventh century, under the respective 
mspices of Bleddya ab Cyntyn, and Gruf- 
fydd ab Cynan, princes of North Wales, 


both of them distinguished for their muniti- | 
The Bardic | other Minstrels also received from the Lord 
laws and institutions underwent various | Rhys as much as they demanded, so that no | 

wwdifications at these meetings, and par- | one was disappointed. 


cent patronage of the Bards, 


cularly under the Congresses holden under | 


1 . . ' 
the last-mentioned prince, who ts supposed | place, and over England, Scotland, and Ire- | 


to have given the Congress a more musical | 


] 


character than it previously possessed, by | 
the introduction, fromm Ireland, (where he | 
spent much of his time,) not only of several | 
lilful musicians, but also of some musical 
instruments, before unknown in Wales. At! 


these Congresses it was, moreover, ordained, | to the influence of the Bards, who were, as | 


that no one should be admitted a Bard, ex. | 
cept at an Eisteddfod, which was to be held 
every third year, at the principal palace of 
the prince at Aberfraw, in Anglesey, and at 
Mathravel in Powys land. And it was or- 
dered, that no person shonld, from that day 
torward, be admitted a Bard, except through 
permission of the lord, and authority ob- 
tained from the Bardic instructor, who was 
tu certify by the appointed day, that the 
candidate was duly skilled im the principles 
of his art. By the same regulations, the 
arts of music and poetry were separated; 
no poet being allowed to play on the harp, 
or upon any other instrument ; neither could 
le exercise any other calling whatever. 
The example set by these princes was 
followed by Cadwgan, the son of the former, 
is appears by a passage in the Chronicle of 
the Princes, in the Archaology of Wales, 
of which the following is atran lation: Inthe 
vear of Christ 1107, Cadwean, the son of 
Bleddya ab Cynfyn, made an honourable 
feast. and invited to it the chieftains and 
rentlemen of the country, out of every pro- 
vince in Wales, to his eastle, at Aberteivi. 
And for the sake of showine the greater 
respect to his guests, he invited to it the 
Bards, and the best Minstrels, vocal and in- 


strumenta!, that could be found in all Wales; | 


and he gave them chairs and subjects of 
emulation, according to the custom of the 
feasts of King Arthur. Ife also gave them 
customs and privileges, and honourable pre- 
sents, and dismissed them, rewarded with 
rifts, and privileged with honour, every one 
to return to the place from whence he came.” 

It is probable, that from the tmpulse given 
by Bleddvn ab Cyntyn, and Gruiivd ab Cy- 
nan, the Congresses of the Bards were for 
some time afterwards uninterruptedly held. 
Hlowever, the next instance that occurs 
after the last noticed, is one at an interval 
of sixty years, at which Rhvs ab Gruffyd, 
Prince of South Wales, presided, and which, 
like the last, united the festivities of the 
Bard with the charms of music and sone. 
lhe following recor¢ of it is also extracted 
from the Chronicle of the Princes already 
quoted. Inthe year 1166, the Lord Rhys 
held a distinguished feast in the castle of 
Abertcivi, and he instituted two sorts of 
contention, one between the bards and poets, 
nd the other between the harpers, crow- 


) 
Pee | 


ders, and pipers, and a variety of voealists. | 
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‘the contest, whom he also enriched with 
costly presents. 
|court obtained the victory in instrumental 
| ene and the men of North Wales (Guwy- 


g; 
nedd) obtained it in vocal song. All the 


proclaimed over Wales a year before it took 
land, and many other countries.”; 

for nearly, three centuries after this, we 
have not been able to discover any traces of 
the continuance of this national usage; but 
the conquest of Wales, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, became necessarily fatal 


we have elsewhere shown, immediately de- 
prived of the enjoyment of their ancient 
privileges. Their Congresses were conse- 
quently for along time afterwards entirely 
discontinued ; and it was not until the 15th 
century, during the reign of Edward the 
IV. that we find any instance of their revi- 
val, a royal commission having been then 
obtained for the holding of one at Carmar- 
then, under the patronage of a gentleman of 
that neighbourhood. At this meeting, Da- 
fydd ab Edmund, a distinguished poet of 
Hanmer, in Flintshire, obtained the chair, 
and gained, through his persuasive elo- 
quence, the sanction of the Congress to the 
twenty-four new canons of poetry, which 
the loss of the original laws had induced 


compile, but against which the Bards of 
Glamorgan, who pretended to be possessed 
of the primitive canons, afterwards entered 
a protest. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, ano- 
ther Congress, also under the royal autho- 
rity, took place in South Wales; but no 
particulars have descended to these times. 
To this succeeded several others during the 
i6th century, in the same division of the 
principality, under the auspices respectively 
of Sir Richard Neville and William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, for the express purpose 
of collecting and consolidating what remain- 
ed of the ancient Bardic institutes and tra- 
ditions. And on the 26th of May 1568, a 
Congress, or Risteddvod, as it was called, 
was holden, under commission granted by 
| Queen Elizabeth, at Cacrwys, in the county 
fot Flint, which commission was directed to 
| Sir Richard Bulkeley, and others, and is 
'now preserved in the Mostyn collection of 
Welsh Antiquities. [t does not appear, 
however, that anything was done at this 
meeting beyond a mere contest of musicians, 
attended by some empty parade, of no con- 
nection with the genuine purposes of the 
Bardic Congress; and this was the last as- 
sembly of the sort held under the sanction 
of the royal license. 

In 1580, a Congress was established in 
South Wales, under the presidency of Sir 
Udward Lewis of the Van, and at which the 
Bardic collections made some years before, 
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A young page of his own | 


And that feast was | 


him and the other Bards of North Wales to | 


{They met—oh! 
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under the auspices of Sir Richard Neville 
and Lord Pembroke, as already alluded to. 
were considerably augmented; and these 
were again thoroughly revised and metho- 
| dized, and finally declared to comprise a full 
illustration of Bardism at a Congress holden 
at Bewpyr Castle, Glamorganshire, unde: 
the patronage of Sir Richard Bassett, in 
1681, at which thirteen regular Bards at 
tended, as appears by a list stil! in existence 

Thus appears to have terminated the 
;second stage of the Bardic Congress, or 
| Session, in which, for more than six centu- 
ries, even according to our imperfect re 
cords, it had continued the means of rescu- 
ing from oblivion the ancient ordinances ani 
traditions of the Bards. Since the peried 
| alluded to, it has been regarded more as a 
| festival for the encouragement of the na- 
tional music, poetry, and general literature, 
From the time of Sir Richard Basset, unt! 
the year 1819, when the first meeting of 
the ** Cambrian Society in Dyved” was held, 
the only efforts to revive this national cus 
tom are these that were made under thc 
patronage of the Gwyneddigion, at differen! 
places in North Wales, where appropriate 
| prizes were awarded to the successful can- 
didates in poetry and music. 

Such isa mere outline of the history oi 
the Bardic Congress, from its earliest dawn, 
until its late revival under the sanction anid 
encouragement of the Royal Cambrian In- 
stitution. In its pure and primitive charac - 
ter, this national meeting had for its various 
objects the reformation of manners and cus- 
| toms, the support of ancient privileges, the 

commemoration of remarkable occurrences, 
| the maintenance of public tranquillity, and, 
| finally, the general promotion of science, 
| morality, and religion. It was, accordingly, 
in the distant ages to which this observation 
jhas reference, connected, in an integra! 
manner, with the public welfare of the 
country. It was the great political engine 
by which the general prosperity of the State, 
as well as the integrity of its several social 
relations, was upheld and secured. In later 
times, however, when the Druidical system 
had lost its political influence, the aim ot 
the Bardic Congress was limited to the co!- 
lection and preservation of the Bardic insti- 
tutes and traditions, and to the encourage- 
ment of music and poetry; and even in this 
qualified character, it must have been useful 
in preserving, unimpaired, the interesting 
traces of the manners and customs of the 
people, in a point so essentially connected 
with their peculiar character. 

The following beautiful lines were recited 
at the second anniversary of the establicsh- 
ment of the Royal Cambrian Institution : 








THE MEETING OF THE BARDS. 


Where met the Bards of old—the glosions 
throng— 

They of the mountain and the battle-song ? 

! notin kingly hall or tower, 

But where wild Nature girt herself with power ; 

They met where streams flash’d bright from 
iocky Caves,— 

They met where woods made moan o'er war- 
riors’ graves,— 

And where the torrent’s rainbow s 
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ray was 





cast,— 
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And where dark lakes were heaving to the 
blast,— 

And midst th’ eternal cliffs, whose strength 
defied 


The crested Roman in his hour of pride,— 
And where the Carnedd, on its lonely hill, 
Bore silent record of the mighty still,— 
And where the Druid’s ancient Cromlech 
frown'd, 
And the oaks breathed mysterious murmurs 
round, 


They throng’d, th’ inspir’d of yore! on plain 
or beight, 

* In the Sun's face, beneath the eye of Light,” 

And, baring unto Heaven each noble head, 

Stood in the circle where none else might tread! 

Well might their lays be lofty! Soaring 
thought, 

From Nature’s presence, tenfold grandeur 
caught! 

Well might bold Freedom’s soul pervade the 
strains, 

Which startled eagles from their lone domains! 

Whence came the echoes to those numbers 
high ? 

Iwas from the battle-fields of days gone by ; 


And from the tombs of heroes laid to rest, 

With their good swords, upon the mountain’s 
breast : 

And from the watch-tow’rs on the heights of 
snow, 

Sever'd by cloud and storm from all below ; 

And the turf-mounds, once girt by ruddy spears, 

And the Tock-altars of departed years ! 

Thence, deeply mingling with the torrent’s 
roar, 

The winds a thousand wild responses bore ; 

And the green land, whose every vale and glen 

Doth shrine the memory of heroic men, 

On all her hills, awakening to rejoice, 

Sent forth proud answers to her children’s 
voice. 


For us—-not ours the festival to hold, 

Midst the stone-circles hallow’d thus of old; 

Not where great Nature's majesty and might 

First broke, all glorious, on our wondering 
sight 5 

Not near the tombs, where sleep our free and 
brave: 

Not by the mountain-/ljn,* the ocean wave, 

In these late days we meet ;--dark Monah’s 
shore, 

FEryrv’st cliffs resound with harps no more. 


But, as the stream (though time or art may 
turn 

The current, bursting from the cavern’d urn, 

To bathe soft vales of pastures and of flowers, 

From Alpine glens and awful forest-bowers,) 

Alike, in rushing strength, or sunny sleep, 

Hfolds on its course to mingle with the deep 3 

Thus, thuugh our path be changed, still, warm 
and free, 

Hand of the Bard! our spirit flies to thee. 

Io thee our thoughts, our hearts, our hopes 
belong ; 

Our dreams are haunted by thy voice of song ! 

Nor yield our souls one patriot feeling less 

To the green memory of thy loveliness, 

Than theirs, whose harp-notes peal’d from 
every height, 

“In the Sun's face, beneath the eye of Light.” 





* Mountain-lake. 
+ The Snowdonian Cliffs 
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Charles Brockden Brown and his Works. 


No. I. 


Tuar the writings of an American no- 
velist, a man of first-rate genius and the 
first distinguished adventurer in the field of 
moral fiction that our land produced, should 
be comparatively unknown and neglected, 
is a circumstance that cannot but excite 
curiosity and speculation. Whatever be 
the cause, it reflects little credit on the 
taste of the American public that they have 
not, long since, appreciated the surpassing 
merits of Charles Brockden Brown.  Per- 
haps the greatest cause may be, the long in- 
dulged opinion, (an opinion which of late 
years has had its infallibility sadly shaken) 
that so far as it concerned literature, nothing 
good could come from Nazareth. Our 
countrymen have never doubted their abi- 
lity to fight and conquer—to improve the 
soil and to command the sea—to make mo- 
ney and to keep it when made—but that 
America could produce philosophers, poets, 
and novelists, whose intellectual energies 











much to conquer the indifference of the 
public, and they have triumphed. Heaven 
be praised, America has at last discovered 
that all her literary sons are not presump- 
tuousdunces! How many men of genius 
have passed away neglected and unappre 
ciated, with nought to sustain their spirits 
through the drudgery of life, save the soli- 
tary and haughty consciousness of thei: 
own powers, (powers wasted in inaction, 
and gone down to the grave unknown and 
unhonoured, previously to this discovery, is 
a secret that rests within the sepulchre. 
Fortunately, Brown is not of their number 
—the creations of his fine imagination sur- 
vive to triumph over undeserved neglect, 
and to be the delight and admiration ef 
thousands to whom his name, as yet, is 
scarcely known. Let it not be supposed we 
mean to say of Charles Brockden Brown. 
that while living he was totally neglected 

and that the display of his vigorous power: 
was made altogether in vain :—far frorn it , 
his admirable traits of heart and soul were 

felt and appreciated by a circle of sincere 
friends, some of whom are still living, and 
amongst them, one, rich in native resources 

of mind and extent of classical and juridi 

cal learning; who has often been called 








could compete or be compared with the ta- 
lents of the old world,—this was not to be 
tolerated—it was presumptuous—it was ri- 
diculous. It is am unwelcome truth, but 
we choose to tell it bluntly, that in literary 
matters, our countrymen have long been 
held in a slavish awe of trans-atlantic ta- 
lents, tothe neglect of their own. Amer- 
ican genius, has had to fight its way, not 
only against ridicule and scorn from abroad, 
but against chilling indifference, neglect, 
and incredulity, at home. Isit then any 
marvel that men of genius, conscious of 
their own worth, proud and high in their 
feelings, should sicken at the insensibility 
which surrounded them, abandon, in bitter 
scorn, the path of literature, and bury in 
the earth the talents with which their Crea- 
tor endowed them? That many, very ma- 
y, have done so, no person of common 
sense can doubt. The half-century of our 
national existence has produced but three 
distinguished novelists—Brown, Cooper, 
and the authoress of ‘* Redwood.” The 


“the Mansfield of America”—and whose 
opinions have been as much admired for the 
elegance of their style, as for the depth of 
their erudition. Nor was there a total with. 
holding of encouragement to his talents, for 
his friend and biographer, Mr. Dunlap, 
states, that Mr. Brown was so far success- 
ful as an author, that he never relinquished 
his plan, and that “ if health and life had 
been continued to him, he would have sup- 
ported his family in competence.” Yet it 
is scarccly sixteen years since Mr. Brown's 
death; and now in which of our bookstores 
are sets of his works to be procured ? how 
long is it since the last edition of his works 
issued from the American press ? We know 
not, but this we do know, that the last Lon- 
don edition appeared only three years ago, 
and that it is easier to procure the works o/ 
Charles Brockden Brown in Great Britain 
than in America! Verily the trite pro 

verb, ‘“ No man is a prophet in his own 
country,” loses none of its force when ap- 
plied to the present case—but the time is 








first enjoyed a moderate share of success 
— his life ; his name has become ni 
and less frequent in the mouths of his coun- 
trymen since his death—but it is not to be | 





Persons of sense foresee @ crisis, and'tem=-}- 


porise with occasion., Short sighted 
never comply, till occasion ‘becomes 


m, but its leaves are green, and the hour 
y ll come, and it is already nigh, when the | 
plight shall be on them. The two re-| 
ing American novelists have done! 


rapidly approaching when the adage will no 
longer apply. 


The following is a list of Mr, Brown's 


forgotten. Brown is too noble a quarry for ; principal works— 
| oblivion to strikke—his laurel has been hid- 


Alcuin. 

Wieland, 

Carwin, the Biloquist. 

Ormond, or the Secret Witness: 
Arthur Mervyn. 
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THE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZET 


Arthur Mervyn, 2d part 

Ndgar Huntley. 
Clara Howard. 
Jane Talbot. 
Stephen Calvert. 


{then suffers all the miseries of solitude. 
| He acknowledges, however, that his inter- 
course and conversation with mankind, had 
wrought a salutary change; that he can 
Jessica, a Fragment. | now mingle in the concerns of life, perform 

The Seribbler, a Fragment. \his appropriate duties, and reserve that 
Dialugues on Music and Painting. higher species of discourse for the solitude 

Phe nature of Mr. Brown’s mind led him’ and silence of his study.” 

) portray the affecting, the sublime, the | To the deep disappointment of his fami- 
wild, and the mysterious. His delineations | ly, Charles abandoned the professior which 
are not of ordinary and common charac- | he had chosen; and dissatisfied with him- 
ters, of human nature in general, but of} self and with the gloom that hung over his 

ngular, peculiar, and eccentric beings, | prospects, he left his friends and rambled 
who are not governed by ordinary impulses | from home, with no definite plan or object. 
or destined to ordinary occurrences. But} A considerable portion of his time was sub- 
the particular nature of his genius and his | sequently passed in this city, where he met 
faste can be best explained by a particular! with friends who estimated his worth, and 
iotice of his works. We shall take them | whose society was well suited to his pur- 
ina series, and as far as in us hes, acquaint | suits and his taste. He became a member 
our readers with the character of each. | of « The Friendly Club,” a literary society 


We are induced to this course by the hope | which for several years met weekly, at the | 


f directing the public attention to the sur-| house of one or other of the members. 
passing merits of Mr, Brown’s productions,) The other members of this Club were, 
vad by the wish of doing honour to a name} Wm. Johnson, [sq.; Dr. E. Miller; Rev. 


‘ 


that should not wither.” Previously, | Dr,S. Miller; Dr. S. L. Mitchill; Dr. E. | 


however, some sketches of the author's ca- | }], Smith; James Kent, Anthony Bleecker, 
reer will not be improper—for these we are | Charles Adams, Jolin Wells, Ww. W. Wool- 
sey, and William Dunlap, Esquires. Brown 

often alludes to the meetings of this Club, 
Charles Brockden Brown was born in| in his journals; on one occasion he speaks 
i771. His ancestors fled from religious | thus: ** Last evening spent with the Club- | 
persecution in England, with William Penn, | bists at K.’s. Received from the candour 
of K. a severe castigation for the crimes of 





indebted to the Memoirs, by Mr. Dunlap, 
published in London, 1822. 


and were distinguished for virtue and re- 
Atavery carly age he was{disputatiousness and dogmatism. Hope to | 


pectability. 
profit by the lesson he taught me.” 


noted fur his attachment to books and for 
abstraction of mind. In his sixteenth year, 
he sketched plans of three Epic Poems ; | becoming an author by profession. A pro- 
one, on the discovery of America; ano-| fessional author was then a novelty in this | 
ther, on Pizarro’s conquest of Peru; and aj country, and it may be added, that at this ; 
third, on the expedition of Cortez. He] present day, such an object is still a novelty, 
made choice of the profession of Law—and | although not in so great a degree. To this 
while ostensibly devoted to this study, he| plan Brown adhered through life. Before 
presented himself to the literary world in| the close of 1799, he gave to the world, Al- | 
the Columbian Magazine, in the character} cuin, Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, 
of * A Rhapsodist.” ‘ Although the title | and Edgar Huntley. At the close of 1801, 
was assumed,” says his biographer, ‘* the} he changed his residence to Philadelphia, 
character was not. Charles in these essays | and in 1804 he married Miss Linn, sister to | 
exhibits himself. We behold a young and| John Blair Linn, who was cut off in his | 
irdent mind straining after unattainable | prime, but who lived long enough to com- 
perfection, always dissatisfied with, and | mand the warmest admiration for the purity | 
struggling to surpass its most successful ef- | of his character and the promise of his ge- | 
forts. Hie tells the world with what rap-|nius. In addition to his novels and miscel- | 
ture he has held communion withshis own |laneous writings, Mr. Brown conducted 
thoughts, amidst the gloom of surrounding | three different periodicals—the Monthly 
woods, when his fancy has peopled every | Magazine, at New-York, and subsequently, 
object with ideal beings, and the barrier be- | the Literary Magazine, and the American 
iween himself and the world of m ta] Con Register, at Philadelphia. 


| 
{ 
In the year 1798, Brown decided upon , 





seemed burst by the force of meditation. In} Consumption at last came to close the 
this solitude he feels himself snrrounded by | well-employed and honourable life of 


j 


TE, 





' to the frivolous chat of his fellow-beings, he His personal character was marked by 


candour,generosity,and integrity. “* Though 
attached to the seclusion of his closet,” says 
Mr. Dunlap ; “ though he would for hours 
be engaged in architectural studies, meas- 
uring proportions with his compasses, and 
drawing plans of Grecian temples or Gothic 
cathedrals, monasteries, or castles ; though 
addicted to every kind of abstraction, and 
attached by habit to reverie; he would 
break off with the utmost ease from these 
‘favourite occupations of his mind, and en- 
‘ter into conversation on any topic with a 
fluency and copiousness which approached 
‘to the truest eloquence. He was never dic- 
tatorial or intrusive; and although pleased 
| when holding discourse and conscious of su- 
perior colloquial talents, he was among men 
(of the world, or loud and long talkers, ge 

nerally silent, though not perhaps a listener. 
‘Though not imposing in personal appear- 
ance and with great simplicity of manners 

he was winning in his address, and made 
friends of both sexes, wherever he felt that 
the object was worthy.” 

Mr. Brown’s mind was tinged with gloom 
‘and melancholy, at an early period, The 
‘sadness which comes so early to darken the 
feelings of men of genius, would almost 
seem to be the prophetic knowledge of the 
unquiet and unsatisfactory nature of mor- 
tal existence. It would seem as if their 
superior powers of mind enabled them to 
acquire, intuitively, what ordinary beings 
acquire by experience, the knowledge of 
human destiny, in the spirit of which know- 
ledge the wise man exclaimed : “ I praised 
the dead, which are already dead, more 
than the living, which are yet alive.” 





We shall rest for the present No. by se- 
lecting extracts from Mr. Brown’s letters, 
which exhibit the dark colouring of his mind 


|ata period of life when in ordinary persons 


the sense of existence is joyous, and the 


spirits light and buoyant. 


x. 


*“ As for me, I long ago discovered that 
nature had not qualified me for an actor on 
this stage. The nature of my education 
only added to these disqualifications, and I 
experienced all those deviations from the 
centre, which arise when all our lessons 
are taken from books, and the scholar makes 
his own character the comment. <A happy 


destiny indeed brought me to the knowledge 


of two or three minds which nature had 
fashioned in the same mould with my own, 


| but these are gone. And, O God, enable 


me to await the moment when it is thy will 
that I should follow them.” p. 34, 
* % * 


* What, friend, art thou certainly 


a delightful society ; but when he is trans-| Brown. He died, Feb. 19, 1810, at the awake ? Or is it that I am dreaming ? No. 





ported from thence and compelled to listen! ace of thirty-nine. 


I believe you incapable of adulation: ond 
ae, # wat 
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yet there are some parts of your acceptable 
epistle, which are extremely suspicious. But 
your motives do not ouly excuse, but justi- 
‘y you. When®a friend is sinking intoa 
quicksand, or struggling with a suffocating 
stream, there is nothing can betide him 
which is so dangerous as despair; and one, 
who, though near at hand, is unable to af- 
ford him any personal assistance, cannot be 
more serviceable to him, than by cherish- 
ing his hopes, and keeping him from yield- 
:og to despair: and if in the ardour of our 
exhortations, and the precipitancy of our 
zeal, we chance to deviate from rigid truth, 
and facilitate his escape, by invigorating his 
efforts with flattering representations of his 
power, and delusive promises of triumph, is 
it not more to be commended than cen- 
sured ? 

“‘ T have not been deficient in the pursuit 
of that necessary branch of knowledge ; 
the study of myself. 1 will not explain the 
result, for have I not already sufficiently en- 
deavoured to make my friends unhappy by 
communications, which though they might 
easily be iujurious, could not be of any pos- 
sible advantage. I really,dear W. regret 
that period when your pity was first excited 
in my favour. I sincerely lament that I 
ever gave you reason to imagine that I was 
not so happy, as a gay indifference with re- 
gard to the present, stubborn forgetfulness 
with respect to the uneasy past, and excur- 
sions into lightsome futurity could make 
me. for what end, what useful purposes 
were promoted by the discovery ? It could 
not take away from the number of the un- 
happy, but only add to it, by making those 
who loved me participate in my uneasiness, 
which each participation, so far from tend- 
ing to diminish, would in reality increase, 
by adding those regrets of w'ich I had been 
the author in them, to my original stock. 

“‘ Thave a brother, whom I am bound by 
innumerable ties to revere and love. I have 
not seen him except for a few days, these 
eight years. He has gained wisdom by ex- 
perience, a bitter series of experiments ; 
but though there has subsisted no personal 
intercourse between us for so long a time, 
we have talked frequently and copiously to 
each other by the assistance of the pen. 
His letters are lessons—lessons of pru- 
dence, and there is no maxim which he has 
so frequently inculcated, as that of cover- 
ing from the eyes of others, with an impe- 
netrable mask, whatever fears or anxieties 
may agitate us. 

“This precept I have broken only with 
regard to you and B. The propriety of this 
rule, I have frequently experienced from 
the advantages resulting from adhering to 
it; and may I not add that its propriety has 
also been evinced by the inconveniences 
which I have felt by deviating from it? For 
no man ought to act, but in pursuance of 
some rational motive, and what useful pur- 
pose could be answered by making C. B. B. 
better known to his friends? What but 
their unhappiness could be produced by it. 

** Forget me, my friend, as soon as possi- 
ble. At least, forget that any latent an- 
guish or corroding sorrow, is concealed un- 





der that aspect of indifference which has 
become habitual. Why should I any lon- 
ger talk to you of myself? Why should my 
letters be the busy and malicious witnesses 
of my faults and follies? You are too 
young to be my father confessor. I wonder 
you have not declared your disapprobation 
of the usual strain of my epistles. I smile 
(though it must be owned, with less gaiety 
than seriousness) at the foolish part which I 
have acted so long, unreasonably and unne- 
cessarily imparting sorrow to those whom I 
must wish happy, in proportion as I love 
them, and calling out for consolations, which 
I know to be impossible to be obtained. 

‘* For shame, thou idiot or thou madman ! 
cease thy lamentable croakings. Reserve 
gloomy meditations and useless complain- 
ing for thy chamber, and show at least thy 
magnanimity by concealing that which 
thou canst not cure. Here drops the cur- 
tain. The catastrophe of the drama, if act- 
ed openly, will only diffuse a melancholy 
gloom over the audience. All that remains 
shall be transacted in secret, and behind the 
scenes.” 


The foregoing extracts throw considera- 
ble light on the peculiar cL--seter of Mr. 
Brown—that character was founate ~~ the 
basis natural to a mind like his ; secretly, 
the victim of gloom and sorrow ; apparent- 
ly, gay, cheerful, and happy. 


The Astor Claim.—In the reign of Wil- 
liam III, letters patent were issued to 
Adolph Philipse for a tract of land in the 
south part of Dutchess county. In the 
course of time, one-third of this patent came 
into the supposed ownership of Mary Phi- 
lipse, a collateral relative of Adolphe. In 


British army, married Mary Philipse. Du- 
ring the revolutionary war, Roger Morris 
adhered to the royal cause, and, from his 
high standing in life and great influence, 
was particularly obnoxious to the American 
party. In consequence of his opposition to 
the interests of this country, he and his wife 
were attainted of high treason, and their 
lands were forfeited to the state of New- 
York. 

These lands were sold by the state, and 
warranty deeds were given to the purchas- 
ers, their heirs and assigns, against all 
claims, titles, and incumbrances whatsoever. 

John Jacob Astor now sets up a title to 
this whole territory, the principal part of 
which hes, since the subdivision of Dutchess 
county, in Putnam county. Tis title is 
founded on the following allegations :—that, 


conveyed this property to the use of Roger 
Morris and herself, and the survivor of them, 
during their lives, and the residue of the 
interest therein to the children, their heirs 





the year 1758, Major Roger Morris, of the | 


antecedent to her marriage, Mary Philipse | 


and assigns, that should be born of the mar- 
riage—that, consequently, Roger Morris 
and his wife had, at the time of their attain- 
der, only a life estate in the premises—that 
a remainder had become vested in the 
children who were never attainted—that, 
therefore, the state of New-York obtained 
‘and conveyed no more than a life estate to 
jthe purchasers—and that he, John Jacob 
| Astor, having purchased the rights of the 
children of Morris and wife, is entitled, by 
the recent death of Mrs. Morris, to the re- 
covery of these lands from the occupants. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Astor's 
speculation, it is clear that his claim is one 
which the law recognises, if his allegations 
‘can be proved ; and Mr. Astor is too much 
‘a man of business to purchase and prosecute 
| a dubious title. His claim involves the wel- 

fare and prosperity of hundreds of families ; 
and to their cry of distress and desolation 
and despair, !oud and long as it may be, the 
claimant has his ready answer, “the court 
awards it, and the law doth give it.” The 
occupants have petitioned the legislature oi 
this state for a pledge of indemnity, in the 
eve. . ‘f their being ejected from their homes 
at the sun of Mr. Astor—and surely, if there 
be such things as public faith, public honour, 
and public justice, their prayers will not be 
in vain. They do not ask for charity—th ’ 
do not appeal to generosity—they beg ters 
the legislature that justice which they les, 
command from an individual. The!! © 
their ancestors purchased their land th" 
the state, and the honour and char, ¢.,,,,, 
the state are solemnly pledged for t ystic, 
|dity of the title, or for indemnity if th was 
be invalid: this is not only the law, buwnd 
the equity of the matter. If it be deni? 
them, then let man henceforth rely upon the 
stability of quicksands and the constancy 
of clouds, rather than on the sacredness and 
the inviolability of public faith. 

To the admirers of genuine eloquence, 
we recommend the perusal of Mr. Cowles’s 
speech, in behalf of his constituents. Mr. 
Cowles, of Putnam county, is probably the 
youngest member of the Assembly; yet 
young as he is, it is many years since he 
gave indications of those mental abilities 
which we were sure would ripen into fulness 
and usefulness. From this speech we shal! 
extract as much as our space will admit. 

[Mr. C. here tock a view of the embar- 
rassed situation of his constituents, of the 
occupants, their mortgagsees, and other cre- 
ditors; of those who bad conveyed thei: 
lands with covenants, of principals and sure- 
ties: of the county in respect of the loan 
office and apprebending litigation; its dif- 
fusible nature, and intermingling with all 
the business transactions of life.} I do not 
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expect, sir, said Mr. 
tlus complicated misery as I do. 
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(. that you will fe el | o own right hi: inds to sustain themselves, and j houses still ‘standing on this tract that are 
You are | secure an inheritance to theirchildren. He | riddled with British bullets. 
too far removed from the scenes of suffering ' contended that holding the po hasers up to 


[ask this indemnity, sir, on behalf of those 


and complaint. [ilere he went into illus- | this rule, would be assuming form for sub- ‘who were soldiers of the revolution; I ask 


trations to show that the generality of this | stance. 

distress, and the distance, prevented a full’ mise to the ear, and breaking it to the hope 

erception of at. Tle drew a picture of aj that by the phraseology of the tatute 
} 


It would be periorming r the eg it for the oceupants of those lands; I ask it 


for their creditors; Lasik it for the country 
atdarge; 1 ask it for the sake of our national 


nan of comparative wealth, but embarassed | themselves, the operation of this rule was!character:—but not for these only and in 


i 
ry 


with eescsntnslr-- Segh-e-n-yh 
quence of the defect of his Utle, unable | red to the equity powers of future k 

» obtain rehet by borrowing money upon a | tures to adjust according to the merits 
mortage of his property; and he put it to the | their respective circumstances ; that those 


committee for each to make it ine wn case, | statutes 


~ 


promised, not such remedy as ft 
and answer upon it. He « did not, he said, } ture courts should determine, but 
resort tothat more numerous clas of cases of | medy and relief as tuture leeislature hou 


those le | 
years have been struggling against the storms | 


4 fate, and whose rough land merely atlords 


cases as they arouse. | 


moan annual subsistence. He thought It is said that the passage of this bill would 
the first of May might seal the ruin of Lun- | establi-«t; a dangerous precedent.—W ould to 
o 


! ! e ar , 
eds, tinless the bill became a law. He] God, that we never establish a worse pre- 











i. t | . { lore: > ‘ ‘ 47 
verted to the effects of eloquence upon cedent than to do that justice to this people, 
lh acase, involving the honor of the state ly hich we should ask ourselves! May we 
sud the happiness and prosperity of the peo-] neyer do worse than to sustaipn our national! 
ple of a large district of country, that he did] honor and preserve the ermine of cur legis- 
Hat possess its powers, and for this occasion | fative justice pemaculate. And are the 
; eras ¢ 7 e cir fea) nattor , { ’ ; 
id not regretat.] Lar, sir, a plain matter principles of this bill, sir, without a_pre- 
; | o bttie 1, ares ‘ ; a sei 

faetinan. FT have little to do with tropes | cedent J, it uot the daily practice of this 

ures. Ttell you an unvarnshed tale} house to errant relief in eases in which the 

the situation of my constituents, on the] inflexible rufe—% ieerovent it 2L£ vaphiot 
rT re if { 7" bil \ thor . i ati e ‘ bacdV¥ jee ecu psa Ve sane 
ae ll, without rhe _— all prince, it, that you would remii to your 

i . . 


Nourish o “ancatt ament. Wisi UL pF 2: P . ; 
aperic iqeanianeg oh ears ; PN yO OHicers the penalties of their bonds when 

ro eNCH your jucement, and tyer ie 
' ca ee you might exact them? Upon what prinet- 
He Girntly er una Id 


anding, and | ple as it, that incase of a cident, you would 
) © is 3 h 





your conunon . . \ : ( 
: on pe oebse I would have} p HN ire your Olucers irom the payment Oi} 


1 por tle ef | ' : 
rreat principles cf nation-| those none have received for 


CUO e@ ad justice, and 1 doubt not they | your use, and of which, by accident, they 


i77 peat von to that equit tble rule of Chris- | have been deprived? It upon the great! 
persen hil) by which you wall mete out to} principle of justice ; 4 L believe this house | 
bw nts that measure of justice, that) have passed acts for quieting the possessors 
pends fexpeet to have measure: 1 to you! of property | trchased of the state, in some 
pecta'inilar circumstances. Why will shape or otli oy, Whenever they were neces- 


noted fe5¢62 Is it on account of the rule of | sary. 
abstrac ilished in this sta e, re yulating the; = Motives of 


he sk 2s between individuals, on a covenant! the adoption of this measure. Grant thisin- 
one, Panty ina dec And th ut by the | de mnity, sir, and you inspire the enterprise 
he tee OF Us bill the state would be de-| and vigour of a whole community—vou re- 
; ‘ved of benefit of its provistous, mm re- | store them to confidence and hope—you 
‘ation to the ease of the petitioners. I deny | cheer their drooping spirits—you send peace | 


1 ' 


he applicatulity of this rule to the present | and comfort to hundreds of families—you 
eladden the heart of are—you make the eye 

ten with gratitude ; they will be 

f} nd their children’s children wall 

| ise up nae oes Refuse it, and you 


of youth gli 
Mir. C. argued that by the principles of| grateful, 
the social compact, without any expres ss|r 
rreement, a government could uot aband lon} pals sy the a 


1y of its parts unless upon dire nece sity, | produce as 


tate of society generated in inse- 
the strongest reasons fount 
ety, which did not exist bere; that by | tears and distress to thousands—you desolate 
‘understanding of the parties, this rule|the fair portion ef your soil. Do not delay 
ild not be extended to them; that they; it. We will not pursue a Machiavelian 

une out of the war poor as did the zovern-| policy ; we will not practise Italian integri- 
nent; they were almost obliged to purchase; /ty. The delay of asingle session may be 
bi it poor as they were, had they been told | productive of years of calamity and distress. 
that after their own and their children’s in-| Who ave they, sir, who ask this indemnity ? 
these lands, that the hand of speculation | | country i ic perilous‘ days of other times.” 
would wrest it from their grasp, and that; They were the hardy supporters of the Ame- 
the consideration and a few months interest | rican cause; their situation exposed them 
would be all that the warranty assured | to the frequent incursions of the enemy ; 
them,—rather than purchase upon such} their cultivated fields run waste; they were 
conditions, they would have thrown them-| roused to daily alarms; daily and nightly | 


selves into the western wilderness, cut their] were they subject to the - adful chances 
Thave been told s 


way into its abysses, aud relicd upon their | of war. , that there gre) 


tate, and in |excluded, and that the remedy was refer- | ¢eneral, do I ask it. 
rista- | the county of Putnam, and tell me who are 
of|the securitics for your adininistrators, and 


favored by Providence, who for] direct, consistently with gcod faith, and the 


ice and policy prompt us to] 


nof industry and exertion—you! 


d in public} curity, and nursed in despair—you Carry | 


dustry had reared goodly habitations upon | Many oi them are men who stood by their, 


Go to the records oi 


| the sponsors for your guardians’ trusts. You 
-{ will find many, yes too many of them, to be 


1 


uch re-;men situated on the Morris lots. J ask this 
Mi. 


j indemnity, therefore, particularly on belial: 
'of those widows and orphans, whose all is at 

take, and who in case of failure of the se- 
ss upon the 


— = 
| 
] The of ol u¢ 
| “ie 


Randolph, ou the Panama question, we find 


¢.—In a late speech of Mr 


ihe following, amongst a great many other 
sharp cuts in divers directions. 

* This general Bolivar, called the Sout] 
American Washington—as every man, now 
a days, who has commanded a pk itoong is . 
Cpson an i thal. a Ewnenes or Berto 
rius at least—so he is the South American 
Washington. I remember, sir, that when 
| the old earl of Bedford, when he was con- 


' doled with by a hypocrite, who wislied in 


fact to wound his feelings, on the murder ot 


his son lord Russel, indignantly replied that 


‘e would not exchange his dead son for the 
So J, Mr. 
President, would not give our dead Wash- 


living son of any man on earth. 
ington for any living Washington, or any 


whatever 
may be the blessings reserved for mankind 


| 

| x . . . 

| Washington that is likely to live in you 
pew, Mr. President, or mine; 

| 


in the womb of time.” 


; 
| The Universit y of Virs ginia.—The wii 
| versity of this state will accommodate 2]: 
students, and las cost the mighty sum o: 
nearly $400,000. 
cept the rotunda and the anatomical theatre. 
A resolution to appropriate $32,000 to finish 
it, was rejected two to one, in the house ot 


It is now complete, ex 


ia) 


lelegates; but it is probable that a smalle: 
appropriation will be made. In referencs 
to this matter, the ** Richmond Whig” says-— 
** [tis the reproach of our northern brethren 
that intemperate in our undertakings, we 
are imbecile in conclusions,” and adds 
what we regret to hear, that **much of the 
popularity which the institution might and 
ought to have enjoyed, has been frittered 
away by incessant demanes for pecuniars 
aid, anti-republican and merctricious orna- 
| ment, and injudicicus selections of nrofes- 
sors. %—Viles. 

















































SS 
NOTICE. 

We have entered into articles of perma- 
nent union of our respective papers, under 
the titleof the Wew- York Literary Gazette 
and American The 
which has attended on our individual etforts 


Atheneum. success 
as induced us to unite those effurts in the 
expectation of an increase of that success, 
ind of greater influence aud usefulness 
This 
union is also a material advantage to both 
our interests. It is mutually satisfactory, 
and we trust that it will be, not only a cause 
of satisfaction to our readers, but also of 


arising from our united circulation, 


pleasure and profit to us and to them. 
¢ James G. Brooks, 
re Grorce Bop. 


Nolice. The former subscribers of the 


American Atheneum are respectfully in- | 


iormed, that a litle puge and index to that 
will be 
Chose subscribers who have paid for one 


work furnished in a short time. 
sear, are also informed, that credit will be 
wiven them for the Literary Gazette to the 
time when the first volume of the Athena- 
um would have expired. Bills to 
whohave not paid will be made out to No. 
it, the close of Vol. 1.—and all are parti- 

ilarly cautioned against paying any bill 
hat is not receipted by me. 


those 


Gro, Bono. 
THE DRAMA, 

Pork Theatre. The Barber of Seville, 
ni English, was presented on Monday eve- 
3 
upportunity to display her fine powers of | 


. : ; ‘ ee 
voice, and she did not fail to avail herself of | 


it for the gratification of avery good natur- 
ed audience, who had apparently resorted | 
a ‘y the theatre as toa place of refuge from | 
af ihe weather and spleen. We must take | 
the liberty of saying, however, that it was | 
« rash and unadvised attempt on the part of | 
buth manager and actors, to challenge a| 
comparison between their very ordinary | 
powers in acting and singing, and those of | 
ihe Italian troupe now in this city. That | 
such a comparison would not fail to suggest 
itself to the most careless observer, must | 
ave been foreseen ; and even over a far 
stronger company than there are now en- 
7 waged, there is little doubt that the distin- 
guished foreigners would have obtained an 
easy and undisputed victory. What must 
then have been expected as the result, when 
‘he opera was performed with an Almaviva, 
uot only without voice, but without grace 
or dignity in action or in gesture ; without 
a Basilio, and in fact without a single first- 


‘ate actor te afford even the most fastidious 


vin 





p 
ig 
















juot omit Mrs. Smith, who is generally full 


PHE AMERICAN ATHENAUM. 


| opponent of the Italian opera, a single point poral employment canbe truly said to bring 
® mor "© its own sure recompence, that employ - 
| on which to rest aclaim of competition. We with itits own sure recompence, ploy 
| chee teeta t [ison, whose Figaro ment is diligent study, with a view to im- 
is e »x~Ce SC Ss Let : . 

ie Saas See ’ © prove the intellectual powers. It 1s an oc- 
| Is undoubtedly the best we have ever scen, | cupation suited to all stations, circumstan- 
| and on whom we unhesitatingly bestow the! ces, and ages; it tends to refine and embel- 

competitor in} fish social conversation; and when good 
reign or native. | society cannot be procured, it savesa man 


| his line, be that competitor fo 
‘Of the other performers we feel convinced | from the dreadiul misery of seeking an ex- 
;& ie olher | - rambling, 


phox t al ternal stimulus in debauchery, 
: "= — reir el; 0 ope-! .. 
| that the least we Say of their claims I ; fray vlous company, or 4rom the tearful al 
| ratic excellence, the most shall we consull) jernative of counting the weary moments in 
their feelings, and we hope their good sense | the hstlessness of stagnant thought. 
We would not advise a) 


ao ~ S 





| palm of superiority over any 
| 


| and their wishes. 
| repetition of this play, unless the managers | 
|are peculiarly anxious to expose the naked- 


Don Juan Martin, the Empecinado,—Thi- 
gallant man was the most famous of all those 
guerilla leaders who struggled for seven 
years in the cause of the ungrateful tyrant, 
nine called, Mrs, Smrru, and it was very fa- who seems to have resolved that no one why 
The plot is simple, but , ever serve d hun with fidelity shall escape 

| destruction. Martin bore a high character 
| for probity and henour, as well as courage 
and the manly remonstrance he presented 
to Ferdinand in 1815, when terror shut the 
mouths of others, does him more credit than 
all his splendid achievements. In the begin- 
ning of 1815, when the prisons were crowd 
| led with the noblest patriots of Spain, and 
| and hence the levery day gave some new victim to exile o 
| husband, ' the scaflold, Martin came to the capitol and 
|ple oue possible; being no more than the puta paper into the monareh’s hands, de- 
| joint appearance of the two ladies, who had , scribing, in the frank and simple language 
not before met. The farce was well sup- of a soldier, the evils and the dangers of the 

. ; . |course then followed. Ile told Ferdinand. 
ported by Hilson and his interesting wife ; ' 


ye : that he had disappointed his true friends, 
Sunpson, Foote, and Mrs. Sharpe. Let us! and placed his confidence in unworthy men: 


that the unwise measures of his ministers 
‘had lost America, ruined the finances, 
}crowded the dungeons, and rendered it ne- 
'cessary to convert even the churches inte 
| prisons; that calumny and espionage wer 
| the path to preferment; that arbitrary form 


ness of the land. 
A new farce wes brought out this eve- 


vourably received. 
gives rise toseveral ludicrous scenes. There 
| are two Mrs. Smiths, the one a married lady 


with a highly sensitive husband ; the second, 
}ayoung widow with an officiously jealous | 
These la- | 


es are constantly mistaken for each other, 


ilover, (as all lovers should be.) 


di 
i 


perplexity of both lover and 


The denouement is the most sim- 


of life and spirit, and afforded great satis- 
A. 


NEOUS. 


faction in the part of the maid. 


MISCELLA 





to give Mrs. Hacket, in Rosina, an | 


‘and relentless persecution rendered justic< 
nugatory ; that order and prosperity was 
only to be expected from conciliation and 


THERE is no general rule more usefully ap- 
plicable to all the pursuits of life than that 
which points out labour as the only sure road furgiveness ; and, finally, he advised him to 
to excellence. A few names of eminent, convoke the Cortes, according to his solemn 
men may be quoted, who appear to acquire} promise, as the first step to restore confi- 
knowledge by a process something like in- dence and credit. Uaving performed thi 
tuition, who become wise and learned with-| last sacred act of loyalty and patriotism, PE! 
out sacrificing any of the pleasuresor enjoy-| Empecinado retired to Leon, lis native pro 
meuts of social iy pe instances are} vince, where he continued silently to deplore 
too rare to be safely relied upon as examples; | the fate of Spain, until a pretext was found 
ly ate of Spain, a pretext was foun 
and, besides, it will frequently be found, on! for his exile in the ensuing year. This 
trict iuvestigation, that the talent oflearn- | courageous action of a man, unsupported by 
ing — apparent —— is merely ed the influence = family connections, wealth, 
power of concentrating the energy of the) or titles, is still a subject of deserved ap. 
mind, and thus, what was wanting in time| plause amongst his countryinen; while the 
for study, is made up by intensity of applica-| power of virtue and conscious integrity over 
tion, The habit of constraining the atten-| a corrupt ministry is finely illustrated in the 
tion, and fixing it with accumulated force, | forbearance of the court.” Though not 
upon any required point, has been recom-) professedly a libera/, Martin did not hesitate 
mended with triumphant force of argument! a moment, when ihe French entered Spain 
. . , }. . . 
by every eminent w riter and teacher on the | in 1823, to take arms against the invaders. 
subject of mind and its powers, from Locke; With a small body of partisans, he main- 
to the venerable Jardine: but fame cannot} tained his ground in the mountains of Leon, 
be the portion of all who study ; and, there-! after resistance had ceased every where else. 
fore, it is satisfactory to those who have lei-| till he was overpowered and carried to pri- 
sure and inclination to cultivate their intel-| son,—from which he has at last been taken, 
lect, to know, that they will not lose their; to add another to the list of illustrious vic- 
reward, even though the fruits of their study | tims who have been sacrificed to the ferocity 
should be wholly confined to themselves, or | of bigots, and the fears of the most perfidious 


avery narrow social circle. If any tom-' and base tyrant in modern history. Ed, M. 
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[We shall be happy to hear again and of.- 
‘en, from our correspondent * P.” Ep.| 


For the Literary Gazelle, and American Alhenaum, 


THERE was a hope that fired my 
And kindled night to day ; 

But [ have seen that hope depait, 
In darkest shades away. 


lea 


And still it left a charm behind, 
Of sov’reign power possess’d, 
To calm the tempest of the mind, 

And soothe the troubled breast. 


Fer thou didst bid my hopes depart, 
With sweetness so divine, 

My lite shall prove—whose’er thou art, 
That gratitude is mine. 


So sweet the voice that answer'd—no, 
To ali my schemes of bliss ; 

By kindness it was soften’d so, 
I thought it whisper’d—yee. 


And yet "twas—no—and I submit 
To fortune’s stern decree ; 
, . a . 
Ona life’s brief page, perhaps there’s writ 
Some line for love and me. 


Some sacred spot, to friendship dear, 
My footsteps yet may find, 

Where summer gives to all the year, 
A harvest for the mind. 


And thus, to thy protecting care, 
May budding Love disclose, 

A form of bliss, as fresh, as fair, 
As fragrant as the rose. 


For though to life’s remotest bound, 
I meet with woman’s scorn, 

I still can say—J once have found 
A rose without a thorn 


And now, farewell—oh! fare thee well ! 
And blest be he who gains, 

In gaining thee—ah! who can tell, 
What pleasure for his pains. 


New-York, March 1826. 
oo 


For the Literary Gasette, and American Athenaum. 


CHANSON ANACREONTIQUE,. 
Translated from the Frenchof Mons St. Aubin.] 


Look! Neria, charmer of my soul! 
See how this rosy wine, 

Franslucent mantles in the bow], 
With blush, as bright as thine ! 


One snowy hand the fair one rais’d, 
To part her locks of sunny hue— 

As in the cup she downward gaz‘d, 
Oh, what a seraph sprang to view! 


Reflected on its bright expanse, 
Her cheek with rosier beauty glow'd : 
More lovely seem’d her timid giance, 
Her hair with more luxuriance flow’d. 





~ 














To gaze upon so bright a form, 
Who would not oft the goblet fill ! 
Woman hath every power to charm, 
But in our cups she’s lovelier still! 
AUGUSTA. 


> 
RETROSPECTION. 


Is there a heart which delights not to cling 
To the objects it lov’d in its youth’s early 
spring ? 
The glen or the mountain, the lake or the 
stream, 
Remember’d like phantoms that flit through 
a dream. 


Though friends have been false, or though hope 
has betray’d, 
Though our life led us on through affliction 
and shade, 
Though the visions ef childhood have lost all 
their charm, 
Though the mind be less buoyant, the bosom 
less warm ;— 


Yet still "tis a joy—a joy hallow’d by tears— 
To look back through the vista of life’s ba- 
nish'd years, 
To recall once again those far happier hours, 
When our sky was ali sunshine, our earth 
was all flow’rs ; 


And we love to connect with those cays of 
bright hue, 
The scenes where we revell’d, the friends 
vthom we knew ; 
We love to believe that there still is a spot 
Where old ties and old pleasures have not 
been forgot. 


Our heart wings its flight over mountains and 


seas, 
To the village and streamlet, and clump of 
green trees, 
Where with life in its morn, and with health 
in its prime, 
We fasten’d new wings on the light foot of 
time, 


were we but near them—those scenes 
lov’d so well, 
What a change would we find! what a tale 
would they tell! 
The tempest of grief, and the calm of despair, 
And the dark gloomy silence of death hath 
been there. 


Ah! 


Light hearts have been broken that dreamt 
not of guile; 
Brighteyes have grown dim, and fair lips 
lost their smile ; 
And the young and the lovely, on whose sunny 
brow 
Shone the garland of myrtle,~ah! where 
are they now ? 


They are gone,—and you look for their coming 
in vain,— 
To the haunts of lost years they return not 
again, 
On the ocean of life they are tost to and fre, 
With a dark sky above them, and wild 
waves below. 


Then roam on, thou wanderer! and only in 
dreams 
Revisit thy mountains and lov’d native 
streams ; 
Then fondly your eye on the vision may dwell, 
Ere the gloom of reality ruin the spell ! 





SONG.—air, Gramachree. 


[By the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, writer of the linc 
on the death of Sir John Moore. } 


If I had thought thou couldst have die2, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

Aud I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more ' 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think “twill smile again ! 
And still the thought I will net brook, 
That I must look in vain! 
But when I speak—thou dost not say. 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid, 
And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary !—thou art dead ! 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold, and all serene— 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own, 

But there I lay thee in thy grave 
And I am now alone! 


1 do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore! 

i — 
SONG.—By the same. 

Go, forget me—why should sorrow 
O’er that brow a shadow fling ? 

Go, forget me—and to-morrow 
Brightly smile ana sweetly sing. 

Smile though I shall not be near thee : 

Sing—though I shall never hear thee ; 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 
Lasting as the gloom of mine. 

Go, forget me, Xc. 


Like the sun, thy presence glowing, 
Clothes the meanest things in light ; 

And when thou, like him are going, 
Loveliest objects fade in night, 

All things looked so bright about thee. 

That they nothing seem without thee. 
By that pure and lucid mind 
Earthly things were too refined. 

Like the sun, Kc. 


Go, thou vision wildly gleaming, 
Softly on my soul that fell : 

Go, for me no longer beaming—~ 
Hope and Beauty ; fare ye well 

Go, and all that once delighted 

Take, and leave me all benighted ; 
Glory’s burning—generous swell, 
Fancy and the Poet’s shell. 

Go, thou vision, &c. 


——- 
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